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CHAP.    I. 

^he  Peculiarities  of  Englifhmen.  Poor  England  a  Mo- 
narchy "without  a  Royal  Houfe.  Caledonian  Glory. 
The  Englifh  in  their  Scythian  Chaas,  Their  Ramhle. 
Foreign  Invafons.  T'he  Union  of  the  White  and  Red 
Rofe.  A  King  whipt.  Children  of  Strangers.  A 
Greenland  King.  Oliver,  a  "true-Born  Engliihman. 
A 'tyrant  kick'd  off  the  throne  by  the  Church.  Bel-/i 
gick  Deliverance^  and  a  Curfe  on  the  Hogan  Mogans;'-  ' " 
the  Extractions  Character^  and  Vindication  of  the  Eilian 
Hero.  An  Englifh  Foreigner.  St.  George,  a  Cap- 
padocian,  the  Patron  of  England,  the  mojl  noble 
Order  of  the  Garter,  the  Hijlory  of  it. 


HE  turkiflo  Spy^  fpeaking  of  England^ 
fays,  ".  'Tis  obfervable  of  that  Nation, 
"  that  they  are  flexible,  and  receptive 
"  of  any  Foreign  Impreffion  >  that  they 
'^  furfeit  on  the  Plenty  which  Nature 

"  has  given  'em,   and  fpev^  out  their 

own  Happinefs  to  eafe  their  own  Stomach,  and  pre- 
pare it  for  foreign  Sham-Banquets  of  Magicians. 

Of  old  they  were  brave  and  ftedfaft  to  their  Prin- 
ciples :  then  their  Renown  fpread  far  and  wide, 
when  a  Baronet' oi  England  kill'd  twenty  five  French- 
men^    among  whom  were  two   MarqucfTes,    four 

"  Knighrji^' 
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^^  Knights  J  and  nine  Nobles  of  th^lefler  Order  :  But 
'^  now  they  have  quite  loft  their  ancient  Fame  and 
«^  Valour,  and  are  become  the  Obloquy  and  Scorn  of 
^^  other  Nations. 

And,  perhaps,  nothing  renders  a  P^le  more  fo, 
than  an  indolent  tame  Subjection  to  Foreign  Power. 
How  contemptible  a  Figure  did  Spain  make,  and  how 
near  its  fatal  Cataftrophe,  when  Alheroni^  a  Foreigner, 
fate  at  the  Helm  ?  How  does  France  now  groan  under 
unexampled  Oppreflions,  brought  upon  it  by  the  Poli- 
ticks of  a  foreign  Counfellor,  an  outlaw'd  Scot  ? 

W  H  E  N  all  is  faid  and  done,  no  Nation  has  more 
reafon  to  declaim  upon  the  Subjeft of  F or e i g n e r s 
than  England^  poor  England !  if  we  confider  the  unconcei- 
vable Effefts  of  our  Kings  being  Foreigners.  How  fa- 
tal this  and  other  foreign  Articles  have  been  to  the  Na- 
tion's Intereft,  is  the  Subje£t  of  our  prefent  Enquiry. 

We  will  begin  with  the  Royal  Line  oi England^ 
which  has  been  always  Foreign  >  it  gives  us  no  little 
Mortification,  that  we  never  had  a  Royal  Houfe  in 
that  Part  of  Great  Britain^  call'd  England^  as  a  Re- 
fource  to  furnifh  us  with  a  Succeflion  of  Princes  upon 
proper  Occafions,  but  have  been  oblig'd  at  a  Pinch  to 
go  Abroad,  and  borrow  of  our  Neighbours.  Thus  we 
travers'd  the  Wilds  of  Denmark  for  a  Canute  5  France^ 
for  a  Norman  5  the  Mountains  of  Wales^  for  a  "fudor  5 
Scotland^  for  a  Stewart  5  Holland^  for  an  Orange  ;  Ger- 
many^  for  a  George  5  while,  at  the  fame  time,  Scotland 
pleads,  as  its  Glory,  a  Line  of  1 1 1  Kings,  who  can  all 
of  them  deduce  their  Pedigree  from  Fergus  the  Firft^ 
who  reign'd  about  the  Time  that  Alexander  the  Great 
took  Babylon^  viz.  330  Years  before  Chrift  ^. 

To 
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To  illuftrate  the  Matter,  we'll  juft  glance  upon  the 
Original  of  our  felves  and  Kings,  during  the  Reign  oi 
the  Celtick  Monarchs  in  Samotbea^  now  Britain  :  The 
Englijh  then  were  in  a  State  of  Non-Entity^  or^  if  you 
pleafe,  in  thf if-  Scythian  Chaos. 

Some  Time  between  the  Reign  oF  King  Brute^  and 
the  Landing  of  Julius  Cafar^  the  Anglo-Scythians  pafs'd 
the  Euxine^  or  fome  of  the  adjacent  Hills  in  their  Way 
to  Germany.  -^ 

While  the  Roman  Emperors  governed  this  Ifland, 
whiph  was  about  462  Years,  the  Englifi  were  Foreig- 
ners in  Germany.  Upon  the  Retreat  of  the  Romans^ 
which  was  about  A.  D.  410.  our  foreign  Anceftors  (or 
Saxon  Fathers)  landed  here,  and  reign'd  till  the  Year 
-  1 017  5  at  which  Time  their  old  Neighbours  the  Z)^;^^^, 
made  a  Defcent  upon  Britain^  and  govern'd,  or  rather 
tyranniz'd,  till  A.  D.  1066,  when  the  Normans^  or 
French^  invaded  us  with  William  the  Baftard^  common- 
ly call'd  the  Conqueror^  who  inftituted  the  four  Terms, 
and  caus'd  all  Pleas  to  be  in  French. 

In  the  Year  iifS,  the  Norman  and  Saxon  Blood 
was  united  in  Henry  II.  who  was  Son  to  Jeffrey  Plan-- 
taginetj  by  Maud  the  Emprefs.  N.  B.  When  this  King 
was  excommunicated  on  the  account  of  Archbiihop 
Beckefs  Death,  as  was  pretended,  tho'  he  had  purg'd 
himfelf,  he  could  purchafe  no  Abfolution  without 
grievous  Pennances  >  one  of  which  was,  to  go  three 
Miles  bare- foot  to  Canterbury^  and  receive  at  the  Chap- 
ter-Houfe  80  Lalheswith  Rods  from  the  Clergy  there. 

In  I48f,  the  Red  and  White  Rofe,  I  mean  the 
Family  of  Lancafier^  or  Red  Rofe,  and  that  of  Tork^ 
or  White  Rofe,  (for  by  thefe  Badges  they  were  di- 
ftinguifh'd)  were  united  in  Hen.  VII.  Son  to  Edmund 
:^udor^  Earl  of  Richmond^  Son  to  Owen  T'udor^  and  Ka- 
tharine of  France  J  by  marrying  Elizabeth^  eldefl:  Daugh- 
ter 
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tcr  to  Edward  IV.  from  which  Maniage  defcended  all 
his  Succeffors  to  the  Crown,  till  the  late  Revolution, 
being  all  the  Brood  of  Travellers,  and  Children  of 
Strangers,  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  Henry  I.  I 
don't  find  what  Sirname  our  Kings  hac^Sp  Henry  II. 
brought  in  the  Trench  N  ame  oi Plant aginet^  which  con- 
tinu'd  till  Henry  VII.  who  brought  in  the  TVelJh  Sir- 
name  of  "I^udor^  which  continued  till  King  James  VI. 
of  Scotland^  and  I.  o? ^England^  who  brought  in  the. 
Scotijh  Sirname  bf  Stewart.  =^       - 

Upon  the  Death  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  the  Scot 5^  to 
their  Honour  and  Sorrow,  fupply'd  us  with  a  Stewart^ 
James  I.  who,  tho'  born  within  the  Bounds  of  the 
Ifland,  yet  in  his  Perfon,  Speech,  and  Manners,  was 
as  foreign  to  the  Englijh^  as  if  he  had  come  from  the 
Defarts  of  Greenland^  and  as  favourable  to  the  Popiih 
intereil:,  as  if  he  had  fprung  from  Rome. 

Thus  wc  fee  how  the  Kingdom  of  England^  has 
been  always  govern'd  by  a  Race  of  Foreigners,  as  Ger-  ^ 
mans^  Danes^  French^  Scots^  Welfh.  In  this  foreign 
Line  there  happened,  indeed,  one  Interruption  from  a 
Native,  I  mean  Oliier  Cromwel  3  and  yet  as  fond  as  we 
are  of  native  Produftions,  I  prefume  we  don't  much 
value  our  felves  for  having  a  true-born  Englijh  Prote<5t- 
or.  N,  B,  Oliver  was  the  firft  that  coin'd  our  Mill'd 
Money,  which,  till  that  Time,  was  malleted  or  platted. 

B  u  T,  to  proceed  :  Towards  the  Clofe  of  K.  Charles 
the  lid's  Reign,  the  Whigs  and  their  difTenting  Allies 
join'd  in  a  fuccefslefs  Effort  to  prevent  a  Popiih  Succef- 
for  5  but  the  Church  that  oppos'd  it,  referving  to  her 
lelf  the  Power  of  depofing  Tyrants,  did,  at  a  proper 
Junfturc,  expel  King  ja?nes^  ixwd  to  bar  the  Door  a- 
gainil  Popery,  limited  the  Crown  to  a  Proteftant  Line  5 

Actions 
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A£tions  worthy  of  a  Church  who  fits  at  the  Head  of 
the  Proteftant  World. 

Being  opprefs'd  by  Kmg  James^  ihe  cries  to  Hoh 
land  for  Helrit.>  the  kind-natur'd  Dutch  (who  think  it 
their  Intereft  to  keep  us  low,  but  not  to  fee  us  ruin'd) 
having  learn'd  the  Art  of  rendring  Good  for  delendd 
Carthago^  and  the  hoftile  Attack  upon  their  Smyrna 
Fleet,  immediately  difpatch'd  to  our  Relief  the  Prince 
oi Orange^  who  with  an  Army  of  Foreigners,  refcu'd  our 
Church  from  the  Danger  we  the  Natives  had  brought 
her  into. 

But  when  the  Storm  was  over,  and  our  Deliverance 
compleated,  we,  juft  like  our  felves,  fell  into  the  mo- 
diih  Trade  of  railing  at  our  Deliverer,  and  curfing  the 
Hogan  Mogans  j  the  Outcry  againll  Foreigners  never 
ceas'd,  till  we  had  rid  the  Land  of  our  Saviours,  and 
our  Royal  Deliverer  of  his  Guards. 

However,  the  Church  to  fhew  her  Averfion  to 
a  native  Prince,  as  his  Friends  afFe6t  to  ftile  the  Cheva- 
lier ^  did  fettle  the  Englijh  Crown  upon  a  Foreigner,  i;/2:. 
the  Princefs  Sophia^  the  next  Proteftant  Heir  to  the 
Crown  (being  Grand-daughter  to  King  James  I.)  and 
her  Proteftant  Ifllie,  the  firft  of  which  is  King  George, 
defign'd  by  Heaven,  and  call'd  by  the  unanimous  Voice 
of  the  People  to  govern  us,  who  could  never  govern 
our  felves.  Yet  fo  it  is,  after  all,  that  even  againft  hitn 
all  poffible  Prejudices  are  moft  ftudioufly  inftill'd  into 
the  Minds  of  the  People,  but  with  what  real  Foundati- 
on of  Truth  and  Honefty  we  ftiall  now  enquire. 

I N  the  firft  Place,  fay  they,  he  has  no  Title  to  the 
Crown  5  when  at  the  fame  time  he  fucceeds  upon  the 
very  fame  Right  that  Queen  Anne  did  before  him. 
Was  fhc  no  Tyrant  ?  Was  fhe  no  Ufurper  ?  No  more 
is  he  5  fpr  he  receives  his  Power  from  thofe  very  Na* 
tional  A6ts  that  made  her  our  lawful  Qiieen. 

But 
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But  the  main  Objeftion  is^  that^Cing  George  is 
a  Foreigner:  Is  this  of  Force  againft  King  George? 
'Tis  of  the  fame  Weight  againft  all  our  Kings,  who  have 
been  Foreigners,  or  the  Off-fpring  of  fuft^  3  yea,  even 
againft  King  James  I.  and  King  Charles  l.  who  were 
born  in  another  Kingdom,  not  fo  much  as  naturaliz'd, 
no,  nor  epifcopally  baptiz'd.  Does  not  King  George 
deliver  his  Speeches  in  Parliament  from  his  own  Mouth? 
No  more  did  King  Charles  I.  Is  King  George  aZa- 
theran  ?  then  he  muft  be  High  for  the  Church.  But 
King  James  I.  whom  we  receiv'd  with  fo  much  Ap- 
plaufe,  was  a  bigotted  Presbyterian,  and  his  Succeflbrs 
Scots  Covenanters,  fworn  to  deftroy  that  Epifcdpacy 
which  King  George  has  fworn  to  maintain.  But, 
after  all.  King  George  is  originally  an  Englijloman 
by^ther  and  Mother,  as  is  evident  from  Hiftory^. 

I.  King  George  is  an  Engliihman  hy  his  Fathers 
Side^cing  defcended  in  adire6t  Line  from  King  Henry  II.  v 
King  ofEngland^thuS'y  Maud^D^ughter  to  King  Henry  11^ 
was  marry'd  to  Henry ^  firnani'd  the  Lyon^  Duke  of  Ba^ 
varia  and  Saxony^  who  had  three  Sons,  Henry ^  0/^^the 
Emperor,  ^ndi  PFilliam -,  from  whom  were  born  O^/^^^, 
Duke  oi  Brunfwick 'y  Albert  the  Great  j  Magnus  Duke  of 
Brunpwick  j  Magnus  Torquatus  Duke  of  Brunfwick-Lu^ 
nenburgh^  from  whom  Frederick  the  Emperor,  and  Ber" 
nard  Fredriick^  Duke  of  Ltmenburgh  y  Otho^  the  Magna^ 
nimous  Duke  of  Lunenburgh^  Henry  Duke  oi Lunenhurgh  j 
Earneft^  one  of  the  Proteftants  j  William  Duke  of  X«- 
nenhurgh  Zelhy  George^  Dukcof  Calemburgh  2ind  Hanover^, 
Erneji  Augujlus^  Duke  of  Brunpwick  Lunenburgh^  Father 
of  G  E  o  R  G  E,  now  King  of  Great-Britain.  v 

II.  King  George  by  his  Mother's  Side^  is  a  ScQtof  • 
Engliih  5  his  Mother  being  Qrand-daughter  to  King 

. '  -•  ,.  i  '  =  ■        James 
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'ames  1.  by  his  oWif  Daughter  £fe^^^/i?5  (SiilertoKing 
'Charles  I.)  who  v/as  marry'd  to  Fredrick  V.  Elector 
Palatme  of  the  Rhine^  and  King  o^  Bohemia 'y  fo  that  he 
is  fo  far  from  being  a  Foreigner  originally,  that  he  is 
entirely  EngUjh  -,  nay,  more,  he  is  of  the  Blood  Royal  of 
Great  Britain^  both  by  Father  and  Mother,  being  the 
foth  King  oi  England^  and  the  114th  oi  Scotland^  in  a 
lineal  Defcent. 

View  him  in  the  Antiquity  of  his  Defcent,  and 
Number  of  his  Royal  Relations,  and  you'll  find  he  ex- 
ceeds moft,  if  not  all  Sovereign  Princes  upon  Earth. 

King  George  is  the  zoth  Sovereign  of  the  Family 
o?  Brunfwick^  by  lineal  Defcent,  \incc  Albert  oi  EJle^ 
who  dy'd  in  1081.  Two  Emperors  ^^^r^^j/,  and 
one  Emprefs  of  Confiantinople^  have  be^yHB|^^am 
befides  one  Emprefs  Dowager,  and  an  ]^|H|K|Ponfort 
now  living. 

The  Eleftors  of  Bavaria  and  the  Palatimte^  and 
Dukes  of  Modena^  are  defcended  from  his  fw^ccly  Houfc 
by  the  Male  Line.  The  Kings  of  Swede fty  Denmark^ 
Pruffia^-  'xnd  Poland^  the  noble  Families  o£  HeJ/e^  Baden^ 
Mecklembergh  ^  and  feveral  Princes  of  the  Houfes  of 
Saxony^  are  defcended  from  his  Family  by  the  Female 
Line.  There  have  been  1 8  Archbifhops  and  Biihops, 
all  Princes  of  this  Houfe  oi  Brunpvoick -j  and  fuch  an 
Epifcopal  Family  can't  but  be  fuppos'd  to  entertain  an 
hereditary  unaHenable  Efteem  for  an  Epifcopal  Church. 

This  foregoing  Luftre  his  Majefty  derives  from  his 
Renowned  Anceftors^  but  his  perfonal  Virtues,  which 
are  peculiarly  his  own,  heighten  the  Glory  of  the  for- 
mer, and  give  Subftance  to  what  without  'em  would 
be  but  a  Shadow. 

T  o  infift  upon  his  particular  Virtues,  would  be  to 
traverfe  a  whole  Syltem  of  Morality :  His  Piety  ele- 
vates thofe  Virtues  to  fomewhat  more  than  moral,  and 
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renders  him  a  truly  Chriftian  ya^Oc  As  to  his  politi- 
cal Virtues,  they  are  fo  confoicuous  and  diftinguifliing^ 
that  he  feems  by  Nature  deiign'd  for  GovernmcijLt  and 
Dominion.  ^ 

One  would  think  thofe  few  Confidirations  were 
fufficient  to  lilencc  all  Clamours,  efpecially  againft 
Royal  Foreigners^  y^(?/;^^  by  thefe  ijue  always  did^  and  now 
do  enjoy  great  ^ietnefs^  and  that  very,  worthy  Deeds  have 
'hem  done  to  this  Nation  by  their  Providence, 

To  this  I  fhall  add  a  Ihort  Account  of  St.  George^ 
Patron  and  Champion  of  England  -y  whofe  Fame  for 
kilhng  the  Dragon,  and  other  fuch  heroick  Atchieve- 
ments,  is  in  the  Mouth  of  every  Child.  Know  then, 
that  this  mighty  Hero  (Would  you  think  it?)  was 
a  Foreigner^  Dorn  in  Cappadocia  in  j4Jia  Minor y  and  was 
Colonel  unA^v  Diockfian  the  Emperor. 

A  F  T  E  R  his  Converfion  to  Chriftianity,  he  became 
fo  famous  in  the  Eaftern  and  Weftern  Churches  for  his 
Military  Aftions,  that  our  King  Edward  III.  chofe 
him  to  be  Patron  of  the  Or^^^r  of  the  Garter:  Of  the 
Original  of  which  take  the  following  Account. 
•  "  It  is  from  this  famous  Cappadocian  that  the  Knights 
of  the  moft  noble  Order  of  the  Garter  are  call'd  Knights 
of  St,  George^  an  Order  inftituted  by  King  Edward  IIL 
with  a  View  of  uniting  more  firmly  to  himfelf  the 
Hearts  of  his  principal  Friends  in  the  War  againft 
France, 

Th  ^  Number  of  thefe  Georgian  Knights  is  26,  where- 
of the  King  is  Sovereign:  The  Honourablenefs  of  this 
Order  appears  hj  the  noble  Strangers  upon  whom  our 
Kings  have  conrcrr'd  it,  there  having  been  at  leaft  eight 
Emperors,  fevcn  Kings  of  Portugal  ^  five  Kings  of, 
Denmark^  three  Kings  of  Naples,^  two  Kings  of  Scots 
before  the  Jacobean  Union,  two  Kings  o(  Sweden^  be-; 
fides  many  of  the  German  and  Italian  Princes. 

The 
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Our  fplendid  Entertainments  derive  their  Bon  Gout 
from  Ingredients  that  are  fent  us  from  diftant  and 
differenr  Regions.  Nor  indeed  have  we  any  magnifi- 
cent Appearances^  but  what  receive  their  Luflrc  from! 
the  Orient/£5?^. 

And  what  are  our  immqnfe  Treafurcs,  but  the  Pro- 
du6tions  of  Potoft  and  Peru  ?  No  Foreign  Kingdom 
but  contributes  its  Talents  towards  our  DomelHck 
Power  and  Pomp. 

Nature  feems  to  have  difleminated  her  Blefungs 
among  the  different  Regions  of  the  World,  with  an 
Eye  to  this  mutual  Intercourfe  and  Trainck  among 
Mankind,  that  the  Natives  of  the  feveral  Parts  of  the 
Globe  might  have  a  kind  of  Dependance  upon  one  ano- 
ther, and  be  united  together  by  their  common Jntereft. 

Almost  every  Degree  produces  fomething  pecu- 
liar to  it  3  the  Food  often  grows  in  one  Country,  and 
the  Sauce  in  another :  The  Fruits  of  Portugal  are  cor- 
refted'by  the  Products  oi  Barbadoes  3  the  Infufion  of  a 
China  Plant  is  fweeten'd  with  the  Pith  of  an  Indian 
Cane. 

The  fingle  Drefs  of  a  Woman  of  Quality  is  often 
the  Produft  of  an  hundred  Climates.  The  Scarf  is  fent 
from  the  torrid  Zone,  and  the  Tippet  from  beneath 
the  Pole.  The  Shoes  ixomDantzick^  the  golden  Buck- 
les from  Spain,  The  Brocade  Petticoat  rifes  out  of  the 
Peruvian  Mines,  and  the  Diamond-Necklace  out  of 
the  Bowels  of  Indoftan. 

Go  to  St.  James^s^  Weflminjier^  Guildhall^  and  you'll 
find  the  Englijh  World  enrob'd  with  Siberian  Ermins 
and  Sables,  the  Glories  o£  RuJ/ia.  Our  floating  Caftles 
wou'd  be  ufclefs  Machines,  if  not  animated  by  the 
Swedes;  and  other  Baltickers, 

Into  the  Baltick  we  fend  great  Quantities  of  Wool- 
len Cloth,  K^rfies,  Serges,  Norwich  Stuffs,  Lead,  Tin, 

Pewter, 
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Pewter,  Stockings,  Hats  j  and  fromchcnce  we  import  i 
Mafts,  Deals,  Oars,  Clap-boards,  Baulks,  B^mfpars^  I 
Flax,  Hemp,  Cable-yarn,  Cordage,  Pitch,  Tar,  Cop- 
per, Steel,  Wire,  Quick-filver,  Furs,  Bud^skins,  Stur- 
geon, ^c.  by  yvhich  Multitudes  have  purchas'd  over-  j 
grown  Eftates,  and  Impudence  enough  to  rail  at  their  I 
Benefaftors. 

FrOxM  France  we  are  fupply'd  with  Silks,  Sattins, 
Velvets,  Taffetas,  Armoyfins,  Pudafoys,  Tabbies,  Ca- 
lons.  Canvas,  Dowlas,  (^c.  to  thefe  add  the  generous 
Fluids  that  flow  from  thence,  as  Wine  red  and  white. 
Brandy^  thefe  Liquors  of  Life  crofs  the  Sea  before  we 
tafte  'em. 

A  Glafs  of  right  French  is  become  a  neceffary  Mode, 
yea,  fo  eflential  a  Part  of  Entertainment,  that  a  com- 
mon Tradefman  is  afham'd  to  treat  his  Friend,  or  al- 
m^fl:  to  dine  himfelf  without  his  Bottle  5  which  in  the 
Memory  of  Man  has  advanc'd  the  Price  of  Wine,  from 
Six-pence  to  two  Shillings  a  Quart. 

Into  France^  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Clothier 5 
we  fend  Woollen  Cloth,  Kerfies,  Bays,  Frizes,  as  alfo 
Newfoundland  Fifh  for  the  Support  of  Superftition  in 
Lent^  and  other  Mock-Fafts. 

The  Riches  imported  from  the  Indies  into  Spawy 
are  almoft  incredible  3  but  the  Want  in  which  Spam 
ftands  oi  Englijlo  Manufactures,  exhaufts  a  great  Part  of 
thofe  Treafuresj  which  made  Henry  lY .Yiingo^ France 
f^iy.  That  the  abundance  of  Piftoles  in  Spain^  was  a 
Sign  of  their  Riches  >  but  theNeceflity  of  transporting 
'em  into  other  Countries,  was  a  Mark  of  their  Poverty. 

The  Produftions  of  Old  and  New  Spain  flow  in 
upon  us  like  a  mighty  Sca>  how  many  thoufand  Fami- 
lies enrich'd  by  'em,  who  only  trade  in  the  lefTer  Arti- 
cles of  Wine,  Silk,  Saffron,  Raifins,  Almonds,  Cochi- 
nee Ij  Wool,  Indigo,  Oranges,   Lemons,  Cork,  Soap, 

Citrons, 
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Citrons,  Anchovies?  Not  to  take  Notice  of  the  Men 
of  Bulk,  upon  whom  the  Sea  has  pour'd  in  whole  Flo- 
tillas of  Gold,  Silver,  Pearls,  ^c. 

A  N  Over-balance  of  Trade  with  Spain^  brings  us 
vaft  Quantities  of  Bullion}  fo  that  in  Honour  and  Gra-^ 
titude  the  Spantjh  Merchants  and  their  Chaps  iliould 
reverence  Foreigners. 

Nor  is  the  "Turkey  or  Levant  Trade  kfs  propitious  to 
the  Intereft  of  England  3  the  Riches  of  Egypt  flow  up- 
on us  by  Grand  Cairo  y  the  TreafuresofWellern^^d^y 
Aleppo^  Smyrna^  Scandaroon,  To  fay  nothing  of  the 
European  Turkey^  of  Italy ^  and  the  Mediterranean  IJleSy 
that  daily  load  us  with  their  bell  Commodities  3  as, 
Wines,  raw  Silks,  Velvet,  Pluihes,  Damask,  Cloth  of 
Gold  and  Silver.  If  you  want  Camblets  oi  Andrura^ 
Cottons  oiMagnefia^  Gall-nuts  Valancdefcammony^  Rhu- 
barb, or  f  0000  /.  ready  Cafh,  'tis  but  whifpering  to  a 
Levantine^  and  you  have  what  you  lack,  Sir. 

Hence  'tis^  that  now  the  grcateft Gentlemen afFe6t: 
to  make  their  Junior  Sons  Turkey  Merchants  3  and  while 
the  diligent  Son  is  getting  an  Ellate  by  foreign  Traffick, 
the  wife  Father  at  Home  imploys  his  Talent  in  Raihng 
at  Foreigners. 

But  what  are  thefe  and  all  our  European  Ac- 
quifitions  to  thofe  of  the  Indies^  thofe  inexhauilible 
Springs  of  Wealth  !  Our  Eafi-lndian  Adventurers  fuc- 
cumb  under  the  Weight  of  monftrous  Eiiates.  Hovv^ 
many  of  'em,  who  now  are  rich  enough  to  purchafe 
Kingdoms  and  Empires^  have  emerg'd  from  theObfcuri- 
ty  of  their  Condition  by  laudable  Induftry  ?  Mankind 
honour  'em,  and  the  greateft  Lords  think  it  no  Dimi- 
nution to  their  Quality  to  level  themfelves  with  thofe 
brave  Adventurers. 

Am  A  BELLA  is  only  a  Merchant's  Daughter,  but  is 
grown  a  Dutchels  by  her  Wealth.     Apprized  of  this 
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Gain  by  foreign  Commcrce^theGeijtleman  difcardsthd 
Objection  of  Blood,  cmbarraffes  his  Daughters  Marri-'^ 
ages,  and  clips  their  Fortune  to  enrol  his  Sons  in  the 
India  Company.  Thefe  younger  Brothers  grow  rich 
by  Foreigners,  take  the  Train  and  Equipage^f  Lords,  are 
lodg'd,  fed,  and  ferv'd  like  PerfonsofHonour,  while  the 
elder  Brother's  Eftate  is  in  a  deep  Confumption,  and  his 
Children  brought  up  in  the  falhionable  x\rt  of  Railing 
at  Foreigners. 

So  beneficial  is  the  Return  of  Commerce,  that  Com- 
merce and  Trade  are  now  become  the  only  Object  and 
Care  of  all  the  Princes,  Potentates,  and  Lords,  as  well 
as  Commons  of  the  Earth  :  No  Trade,  no  Quality,  no 
Art  like  that  of  getting  Money.  I  appeal  to  Change- 
Alley  :  What  Transformations  there  ?  Nobles  meta- 
morphos'd  into  Merchants,  ^zice  verfa.  Lords  forget 
themfelv^es,  and  for  hafte  leave  their  Garters  at  Home. 
Oh  happy  Spot  !  where  Stars  fliine  at  Noon-day  for 
the  Benefit  of  Trade  :  But,  alas  !  this  Moment  I  hear 
Stocks  arc  fallen.  Stars  difappear.  Servants  upon  Horfes, 
and  Nobles  walking  on  the  Earth.  Monflrous  Change  I 
All  mingle  "Tears^  their  Cries  together  flow^ 
And  form  a  hideous  Harmony  of  IVoe, 

S  o  much  for  Stock-Jobbing.  Cent,  per  Cent,  makes 
the  Eafi-Indies  the  Adventurers  Darling  :  Thither 
we  export  our  Broad-Cloth,  Powder,  Looking-Glaffes, 
Perpetuana's  :  And,  in  Return  from  thence,  they  fend 
us  Spices,  Callico's,  Muflins,  Aloes,  Myrrh,  Caffia,  Rhu- 
barb, Frankincenfe,Camphire,  Musk,  Ambergreafe,  In- 
digo, curious  Cabinets,  Pearl,  Diamonds,  Porcelane,  Dra- 
gons Blood,  with  other  rich  Commodities  and  Drugs  j 
witnefs  the  Do£tors  and  Apothecaries,  who  without 
Foreign  Ingredients  cou'd  not  make  up  three  Bills  in  ten. 

Your  Room  of  Entertainment,  Madam,  looks  with 
a  Foreign  Afped  3  the  Hangings  are  French :  Pyramids 
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ofChina^andTowA'sof  Porcelane,  adorn  the  Corners  of 
it  y  the  remaining  Furniture,  the  Workmanfhip  orjapan. 

The  Body  you  repair  by  the  Drugs  ov ^'^^^/cricri^ :md 
Vv^hen  you  repofe  your  felE,  'tis  under  Indian  Canopies. 
The  Perfians  are  our  Silk- Weavers,  and  the  Chineje  our 
Potters  and  Mug-makers.  AJfa  fcctida^  the  grand  Spc- 
cifick  for  your  Ladyihip's  Vapours,  is  a  Foreigner,  be- 
ing Juice  prefs'd  from  the  Root  of  a  Tree  that  grows  in 
the  Perfian  Empire. 

Your  fine  Fan,  Madam,  is  an  Indian  j  therefore 
-when  you  rail  at  Foreigners,  let  it  at  leafh  conceal  the 
Face  that  ought  to  blufh. 

'  F  It  o  M  Africa^  in  Exchange  for  Englijh  Commodities, 
they  furnifh  us  with  Gold  Duft,  Guinea  Pepper,  Rice, 
fineLihiidn,  Sena^CaJfia^ Botargo^  Dates,  Almonds, Ele- 
phants Teeth,  Ivory,  Civet  ^  to  i^iy  nothing  of  our- 
fVeJi'IndiaTvzdiC^  which  is  fupported  by  the  poor  Ne- 
groes of  Africa, 

M  u  L  T I  Tu  D  E  s,  who  30  Ycars  ago  could  not  afford 
to  keep  Houfe,  now  keep  their  Coaches,  and  divide 
the  Year  between  the  Country  and  City  Houfe  ^  and 
all  this  Revolution  occafion'd  by  the  Tea  and  Coffce 
Trade. 

Coffee,  Madam,  is  a  Foreigner,  a  Native  of  Ara- 
bia the  Happy ^  fuppos'd  by  fome  to  be  the  great  Confti- 
tuent  of  the  old  Lacedemonian  Broth  5  a  fhort  Account 
of  which  I  here  add  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Ladies  : 
Know  then,  that  the  Ufeof  this  ;/^r^^i^;^  Berry  was  not 
blown  in  England  till  the  Year  l6f75  at  which  Time, 
pne  Mr.  Daniel  Edwards^  a  I'lirky  Merchant,  in  bis  Re- 
urn  from  Smyrna  to  London^  brought  with  him  one 
^afque  Rofee^  a  Greek  of  Ragufa^  who  was  ufed  to  pre- 
pare this  Liquor  for  hisMafterevery  Mormng,  whojby 
he  way,  never  wanted  Company  then. 

The  Merchant,  to  be  rid  of  his  troublefome Friends, 
vYio  daily  crouded  his  Houfe,  for  a  Tafte  of  this  novel  Li- 
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quor,  dire6l:s  his  Greek  to  fet  up  a  Cbffee-houfe,  which 
he  did  in  St.  MichaeTs-Jlley  in  Cornhill,  which  was  the 
firft  Coffee-HoufeinXe^^o;?.  This  yfr^i5'i««  Entertain- 
ment being  firll  brought  into  England  in^he  OUverian 
Days,  and  firll  prepar'd  by  a  Republican  of  Rag'ifa,  is  tn 
fufficient  Reafon  againft  Drinldng  of  Coffee,  tho'  it 
Aou'd  not  affea  your  Ladylhip's  Nerves. 

Nor  mull:  I  forget  Tea^  that  dear  Creature,  a  Na- 
tive of  the  EaJ},  and  yet,  I  know  not  how  it  happens,  r 
great  Favourite  of  the  Ladies,  for  whofe  Information! 
have  added  a  Hiort  Account  of  fea  -,  of  which  there 
are  three  Sorts,  all  grov/ing  on  the  fame  Shrub,  whicl 
is  an  Evcr-grecn,  and  only  differ  in  the  Soil  and  Seafoi 
ofgathcrmg. 

I.  There  is  T'hea  Fovi,  or  Bohea,  which  is  th( 
firll:  Bud,  gathered  in  March,  and  dry'd  in  the  Shade 
of  a  delicious  Tafte,  and  agreeable,  Madam,  to  the  nl 
cell  Stomach. 

z.  Imperial,  or  Sing  Tea,  is  the  fecond  Growth,  i: 
yfpril;  the  Leaf  of  a  light  Green,  when  chew'd,  make 
the  Water  palej  this  is  dry'd  in  Pans  over  a  Fire,  and  ' 
the  lighteft  Sort  of  all. 

3.  'fhea  i'oa/7j/o,  or  ^i;ig/(?,  that  is,  the  Common  Greer 
is  tlie  lull  Growth,  in  May  and  June,  dry'd  in  Pans  c 
Copper-plates  over  a  Fire. 

The  Chinefe  (who  tell  us  they  have  two  Eyes,  £»r< 
peans  one  Eye,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  World  blind)  ai 
a  cunning  People,  and  mingle  other  Leaves  with  it  t 
fwell  the  Bulk.  Now,  Madam,  that  you  may  not  b 
impos'd  upon  by  the  fubtile  Merchant,  try  the  T( 
with  warm  Water,  (or  by  Chewing  the  Leaf)  and 
it  looks  green,  like  the  verdant  Spring,  it  cannot  I 
too  clear  i  but  if  the  Leaves  look  brown  in  the  Infui 
on,  depend  upon  it.  Death  is  in  the  Pot:  For  your  fa 
;her  Inftruftion  in  this  important  Aiticle,  I  refer  y( 
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to  Lc  Comte's  Account  o[  China^  Ovington  of  Tea^  Dr. 
Cunningham  of  Tea,  publiilied  in  the  Third  Volume  of 
Mifcellanea  Curio  fa. 

This  Account  of  Tea  brings  to  my  Mind  a  Con^ 
^verfation  that  happened  at  a  Tea-Table  in  Or;;^^;;r/-/;T^/, 
O^.  zo.  ult.  Some  young  Ladies,  who  were  proilife 
in  their  Flirts  againfl  the  Government  and  Foreigners, 
on  a  fuddcn  were  put  into  a  panick  Fear,  when  one  in 
the  Company  faid.  Strangers  have  Ears^  concluding 
they  were  betray'd^nor  could  they  recover  their  Coun- 
tenances, till  the  Whig  explained  her  felf  thus. 

Ladies,  I  am  forry  I  ihould  give  you  the  Fright^ 
but  your  Danger  (which  is  only  imaginary)  is  over,  for 
they  are  Friends  you  are  afraid  of:  The  Tea-Table  and 
the  Furniture  thereunto  belonging  are  all  Foreigners, 
and  come  from  the  remotell  Corners  of  the  Eardi :  The 
Table  it  felf  is  right  Indian-,  the  Tea-Dillics,  the  Lm- 
provements  of  China :  your  Sugar  is  originally  an  ^//^j- 
rican^  and  the  Art  of  purifying  it,  the  Invention  of  a 
Vc7ietian  >  your  Silver  Tea-Pot  Lamp,  and  Kettle,  are 
all  Natives  of  Spanifl)  America  \  the  Black  who  waits 

on  my  Lady  B there,  is  an  African^  and  (peaks  no 

EngliJIj^  and  yet  (as  they  fay)  he  is  more  refpeaied  than 
her  Ladyfliip's  French  Cook,  who  is  an  old  itaunch  Ca- 
tholick. 

Pray,  Madam,  adds  the  young  Lady,  how  does 
^vcWilliamWalet  de  Chamhre^  for  I  am  told  he  is  much 
indifpofed  ?  He  is  fo,  Madajn,  faid  the  Lady,  but  he  is 
gone  to  France^  in  hopes  of  receiving  fome  Benefit  from 
his  native  Air.  The  Dutch  Woman,  who  was  my 
Laundrefs,  and  Coachman's  Wife,  is  dead  ^  and  Mon- 
fieur,  my  Son's  French  Mafta*,  is  ill  of  an  Ague. 

Well,  faith  a  third  Lady,  upon  the  whole,  I  find 
our  Difconrfe  has  been  foreign  to  the  Purpofe^  for  if 
your  Domefticks,  Madam,  be  all  Foreigners,  and  the 
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Materials  of  our  prefcnt  Entertaini:yent  beallofti/fo 
reign  Produce,  our  Mouths  ;ire  flopt. 

How  cm  my  Lady  H look  on  her  Diamonds, 

and  not  be  in  love  with  thofe  pretty  Foreigners  ?  In 
your  Rings  and  Ear-rings,  Madam,  both  Ehji  andfFeJi 
meet;  the  Gold  is  an  American^  the  precious  Stones  are 
Ajiaticks,^  'Tobacco^  Sir,  a  Foreigner  alfo,  we  love  and 
burn;  a  foreign  Commodity,  that's  become  the  Idol  of 
our  Natives,  by  the  very  Smoke  of  which  a  great  part  oF 
the  Nation  gain  their  Subftance. 

It  would  require  a  large  Volume  to  give  you  the  De- 
tail of  all  our  Exports  and  Imports,  by  which  theKing- 
dom  is  daily  enrich'd  3  and  were  that  done,  it  woulU 
Hill  be  more  difficult  to  find  Readers  capable  of  under- 
Ihnding  how^  much  we  are  beholding  to: Foreigners  for 
our  National  Grandeur.  :  : 

I^  s  ri  ALL  conclude  this  Head  with  brief  Animad- 
vcrJions  upon  Places  that  have  aggrandiz'd  themfelvcs 
by  foreign  Trade. 

Holland,  naturally  a  barren  Climat-e,  by  its 
Comtncrcc  abroad  is  become  high  and  mighty  in  Trea- 
fures,  Treafurcs  without  Number  or  Weight  :  TJiq' 
fcarcc  fo  big  ^^TorkJJoire^  yet  have  encreas'd  their  Num- 
ber of  Shipping  to  at  leaft  Twenty  thoufand  Sail,  be- 
ing more  than  are  in  England^  France^  Spain^  Portugcd^ 
Italy ^  Denmark^  Sweden -^  and  to  this  Number  they  add 
every  Day,  as  Sir  John  Burroughs  informs  us,  in  his 
Hiftorical  Account. 

Venice,  beloved  of  the  Sea,  a  little  contemptible 
Repubhck,  has  rais'd  her  muddy  Iflands  mto  noble  Ha- 
bitations by  Foreign  Traffick  ;  Her  Streets  water'd 
with  Chancls,  which  have  Houfes  on  both  fides  that 
appear  as  fo  many  Palaces. 

G  E  N  o  u  A,  another  poor  Italian  Republick,  from  a 
barren  Rock,  is,  by  Trading  Abroad,  grown  into  a 
noble  City,  {xxw^m'Athc  Proud^  for  its  Magnificence: 

Emulous 
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{  Emulous  for  Richf^^  with  the  llateliell:  Emporiums  of 
the  World.    Strada  Nuova  perhaps  is  the  moil  ilately 
Street  in  all  the  Earth. 

The  New  Church  of  the  Annunciata^    where  a 
^  Thoufand  itiay  go  up  the  Stairs  a-breaft  at  the  fame 
time^  for  curious  Paintings,  rich  Altars,  and  Exa&nefs 
of  Structure,  is  incomparable. 

What  a  prodigious  height  is  Sf^ain  arriv'd  to,  by 
I  a  Foreigner,  I  mean  by  the  Adventures  of  Columbus^  a 
I  fortunate  Stranger,  who  difcover'd  their  New  World  5 
a  World  abounding  with  Mountains  of  Gold,  Rivers 
of  Pearls,  and  Trees  yielding  Balfom,  Cotton,  Dra- 
gon's Blood,  Liquid  Amber,  with  other  rich  Com- 
modities: And  we  are  told  'twas  no  extraordinary  thing 
in  Jmenca  to  fee  Temples  cover'd  with  Silver,  Houfes 
with  Plate  of  Gold:  All  this,  and  a  thoufmd  times  more, 
might  have  been  thine.  Oh  England!  but  for  thy  early 
Contempt  of  Foreigners. 

Columbus  offer'd  to  make  a  Difcovery  of  this 
new  .rf/i^m^^;^  World  to  our  King7/^;?ry  VII.  the  grea- 
teft  Offer  that  ever  was  made  to  a  Mortal}  but  he  who 
made  it  was  a  Foreigner,  and  we  were  Englifo^yi^n^ 
wifer  in  our  own  Conceit  than  feven  Strangers,  that 
can  render  a  Reafon. 

Portugal,  that  had  alfo  refus'd  the  fame  Offer, 
foon  recover'd  its  Senfes,  and  fends  out  Americiis  Vef- 
pajius^  a  Foreigner,  and  others,  v/ho  made  very  great 
Difcoveries  in  lavour  of  the  Houfe  o(  Braganza. 

At  lall,  ftimulated  by  thefe  brave  and  fucccfsful 
Adventures,  King  Henry  VII.  begins  to  conlider  how 
England  might  acquire  a  Share  in  this  New  World, 
and  takes  into  the  Service  one  John  Cabbot^  a  Venetian^ 
who  foon  made  confiderable  Difcoveries  for  us  3  and 
thus  the  Foundation  of  our  Greatnefs  in  the  American 
World  was  laid  by  a  Foreigner. 

CHAP. 
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Tloe  Bkjfings  of  Perfecution,   King  James  I.  a  Clothier. 
Mechanick  Arts  in  tkcir  Original  and  PerfeSlion.  TVooder^ 
Shutters,   Crifpin  and  the  Abantes.   OliverV  Beard. 
TVater 'Mills,      Hafty    Bread,     Factions    MiU-fiones.\ 
Typography  Jloln  from  Holhnd,  Gun-powder^  Guns^  and  'i 
Gown-rnen   convertible   'Terms.    The  nobkfi  InventionA 
Great efi  Benefactor  to  Mankind.   Eptfcopal  and  Pagan\ 
Bells.   Foreign  Mufick   naturalized,     A  Friend  to  the'*"- 
Church.   Gaddo  Gaddi,   Running- Houfes.   Clean  Lin- 
7ien  "uuorth  Money.   Women  a  Horfe-back. 

THAT  we  are  beholding  to  Foreigners,  not  only 
for  our  Kings  and  National  Grandeur,  but  for  the 
main  Articles  of  our  Domeftick  Trade,  and  its  Im- 
provement, will  appear  in  Variety  of  Inllances. 

W  e'l  i^  begin  with  the  Art  of  making  Cloth,  which 
was  taught  us  by  Foreigners.  When  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy  were  Lords  ^of  the  1 7  Provinces,  the  Trade 
of  England  then  was  in  its  Embryo,  and  we  had  fcarce 
any  Commodity  to  boaft  of  but  our  WooU,  which  we, 
like  True-born  Englijlo-Mcn^  tranfmitted  to  Bruges  and 
the  Burgundian  Provinces  (by  Way  ot  Cales)  where 
'twas  manufoiStur'd.  N.  B.  The  Patent  for  tranfporting 
WooU  to  Bruges^  was  granted  by  King  Edward  I.  and 
the  moil:  conliderable  Parts  in  England  and  Ireland  were 
made  Marts  for  that  Commodity.  N.  B.  Giving  of 
fome  CotfwoldShccY>  by  Edwf.rd  IV.  to  Henry  ofCaJiikj 
and  John  of  Aragon^  Amio  I46f,  is  counted  one  of  the 
greateft  Prejudices  that  ever  happen'd  to  this  King- 
dom^.   This  Exportation  of  Wool  brought  fuch  im- 

menfe 
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^mcnfe  Riches  int^  that  Country  5  that  it  gave  BirtK 
to  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece^  m^ 
llituted  in  Honour  of  our  EnglijJo  Wool!  by  Philip 
Duke  oi  Burgundy^  A.  D.  1429. 

Thus  they  were  enrich'd,  and  we  impoverifli'd,  till 
thePerfecution  of  the  Proteftants  there  drove  feveral  of 
'em  hither  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  3  efpecially  of  the 
Flemings^  who  taught  us  the  Myftery  of  Manufacturing 
our  Wooll  at  Home  into  BroaH-cloth^  Rallies^  Flanel, 
Perpetuana'Sj  by  which  our  Lands  are  advanc'd  from- 
io  and  iz,  to  20  and  li  Years  Purchafe,  and  the  In- 
tercft  of  Money  fall'n  from  i  o  to  6  and  fL  per  Cent,^ 

Our  unmarry'd  Women  arc  ftil'd  Spinilers ,  but 
Spinning  is  a  foreign  Invention,  and  was  firfl  taught  ii^ 
England  by  Anthony  BonviSj  an  Italian^  about  the  ioth 
oi Henry  VII.  at  which  time  began  the  making  o?  De- 
'vonjhire  Kerfeys,  and  Coxal  Clothso  June  11.  i6o6^ 
King  James  I.  was  made  Free  of  the  Clothiers  Company. 
No  more  Exclamations  againft  Foreigners  by  thofe  whd 
make  Cloth^  or  make  their  Appearance  in  it. 

In  the  loth  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  faith  Sir  Richard _ 
Baker ^  the  perfecuted  Dutch  firfl;  brought  into  England 
the  Art  of  making  Bays,  Serges,  Says,  and  fuch  VVo« 
ven-Stuffs,  both  Woollen  and  Linnen,^.  399: .  Mcmo-^ 
randum^  'Twas  in  this  Queen's  Reign  t\iQ:I)utch  taught 
us  how  to  cloath  our  felves,  as  the  French  did  in  ana- 
ther  Queen's  Reign,  how  to  uncloath  our  felves. 

Nor  did  our  Operators  in  Iron  and  Steel  underftanil 
the  Myfl:ery  of  that  Trade  before  Queen  Elizahetlfs 
Days  y  for  'twas  in  the  f  th  Year  of  her  Reign  that 
Richard  Matthews  oi  Fleet-bridge^  obtained  a  Prohibitidii 
againfl:  all  Strangers  bringing  Knives  into  England^  and 
was  himfelf  the  firlt  Englijhman  that  attained  the  Per- 
fection of  . making  fine  Knives  and  fine  Hafts.'  The 
working  of  Brafs^  Gold,:  and  other  Metalsy  was  a  My- 
ftery  taught  ws  by  Foreignersv  • 
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A  B  o  tl  T  the  fame  time,  the  En^ijh  learnM  to  inalc| 
all  forts  of  Pins,  which  before  then  we  bought  of  Fc 
reigners,  to  whom  we  ufually  paid  the  beilPartof| 
Hundred  thoufand  Pounds  a  Year. 

It  was  about  the  8th  of  Queen  Elizabeth  that  wc 
were  taught  by  one  Elias  Grozvfe^  a  German^  to  make 
Spanijh  TNTeedles  in  England, 

The  Muff  and  the  Fan  are  foreign  Inventions,  anc 
come  together,  from  the  different  Ends  of  the  Earth 
Masks  and  Perukes  were  firft  devis'd  and  us'd  in  Ital) 
by  Curtezans  V  from  thence  theFafhion  went  X.o  France^ 
and  came  to  England  inQncen.Elizal;eth'sK.cign^  about 

When  the  perfecuted  French  Proteftants  fled  hither, 
they  brought  with  'em  the  French  Trade/  Upon  this 
occafion  Monfieur  Colbert  told  the  Gallick  Monarch— 
"  I  am  forry  to  {ay  it,  that  too  many  of  yourMajefty's 
^'  Subjects  are  already  among  your  Neighbours  in  the 
^'  Quahty  of  Footmen  and  Valets,  for  their  daily  Bread. 
"  Many  of  the  Artizans  too  are  fled  from  the  Severity 
^^  of  your  Colle6lors  I  they  are  at  this  time  improving 
^'  the  Manufaftures  of  your  Enemies. 

Our  fine  Houfes  are  foreign  Contrivances^  model- 
led and  form'd  according  to  the  Corinthian^  Dorick^  Ionic 
or  Roman  OrdcVj  which  is  effential  to  all  exaft  and 
handfbm  Buildings :  Brick  and  Tile,  Rule  and  Plummet, 
Lath  and  Saw,  Augre,  ^c,  all  foreign  Inventions,  Our 
Glafs- Windows  alfo  are  a  foreign  Contrivance.  Glafs 
Vas  firfl:  brought  to  England  A.  D.  660j  by  Benault^  a 
foreign  Bifhop^  but  we  had  no  Glafs- Windows  till  the 
Year  674,  when  they  were  brought  from  France  at  the 
Building  of  the  Monaftery  of  St.  Peter ^  by  -BenediW^ 
the  Monk^.  Till  then  our  Forefathers  "were  content 
with  Wooden  Shutters  to  their  Windows. 

The 
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The  Shoemakefwill  have  no  Reafon  to  grumble  at 
Foreigners,  when  he  confiders  the  Gentle  Craft  is  a 
foreign  Invention  of  one  Boethius^  before  Crifpn's 
Reign.  . 

F  o  R  the  fame  reafon  Barbers  fhould  not  give  unto  the 
Cry  againft  Foreigners,  fmce  the  Barbing  Trade  is  a  fo- 
reign Invention,  being  inftituted  \y^t\\tAhantes^  defcen- 
ded  from  the  Thracians^  who  got  the  fore  Part  of  their 
Heads  ihav'd,  that  their  •  Enemies  in  War  iliould  not 
pluck  'em  by  the  Hair,  which  they  learned  from  the 
CureteSy  and  thence  Homer  calls  'em 'o^/casv  Kr.,(/oi;5v7*?,  i.  e.^ 
People  with  their  Hair  behind :  The  Excrefcencies  ofV 
your  Face,  Sir,  are  Natives,  the  Barber  and  his  Tools 
are  Foreigners.  N.  B.  Oliver  Cfomwel  was  the  firil 
Man  that  ever  was  fhav'd  in  England^  xiVi.  then  Mufta- 
cho'^  were  in  fafhion. 

It  does  not  appear  from  ancient  Coins  or  Statues, 
that  Hats  were  us'd.  Perhaps  People  went  bare-head- 
ed, as  well  as  bare-legg'd :  'Tis  true,  when  Slaves  were 
manumitted,  they  had  given  'em  part  of  a  Cap,  refem- 
bling  the  half  of  an  Egg-fhell. 

H  o  w  E  V  E  R,  the  firft  Invention  of  Hats  was  foreign. 
It  was  about  the  beginning  of  King  i/^;^r)' VIII.  that 
Spaniards  and  Dutchmen  inftru6ted  us  how  to  make  Spa-- 
nijh  Felts,  and  the  French  taught  us  not  only  how  to 
perfed  the  Myftery  of  Hat-making,  but  alfo  how  to 
take  off  our  Hats. 

The  Englijh  Husbandman  muft  ftand  upon  good 
Terms  with  Foreigners,  for  it  is  from  them  that  we  have 
learnt  the  Art  of  Husbandry  5  tefte  Columella. 

W  A  T  E  R-M I L  L  s  for  grinding  Corn  Were  invent- 

/.ed  by  Foreigners'.     ProcQpim  tells  us,  that   Belifarius^ 

Jufiinian's  General,  i)eingbefieg'd  2it RomehythtGot^hsj 

found  out  (or  rather  revivM)  the  Way  of  grinding  Corn 

in  Mills  mov'd  by  Water.  Some  of  the  Ancients  bak'd, 

parcht. 
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parcht,  or  burnt  their  Corn,  and  pouifdcd  it  iq  Mortars,  \ 
iyhich  was  difficult  and  tedious,  ] 

--Fruges  receptas^  I 

Et  torrere  farant  flammis^  (^  fr anger e  Saxo,       Virg  I 
Some  dry  their  Corn  infcUed  with  the  Brine^  \ 

Then  pound  with  Pebbles^  and  prepare  te  dine. 

The  Roman  Soldiers  had  their  faftitious  Mill- ftoncs, 
when  in  want  of  grinding  they  had  an  Art  whereby 
fhey  made  Mill-rtones  of  Earth,  as  we  do  Brick.  An 
Art  I  hope  not  irrecoverably  loll. 

W  E  are  not  only  taught  by  Foreigners  to  grind  our 
Corn,  and  make  our  Bread,  but  how  to  eat  it  withun- 
defiled  Hands  >  for  the  Cuftom  of  ufing  Forks  at  Meat, 
which  Dr.  Heylin^  by  the  way,  ridicules,  it  being  then 
new,  is  foreign,  deriv'd  from  C/:?/;^,  where  they  eat  with 
two  Sticks  mi^de  of  Ivory  or  Ebony,  ^c.  And  from 
thence  it  came  to  England^  by  way  qf  Italy ^  not  many 
Years  ago^. 

The  Art  of  making  Paper  and  Parchment,  which  is 
fo  beneficial  to  Mankind,  was  firft  invented  by  Foreign- 
prs,  {^s  the  Egyptians^)  fo  was  the  noble  Art  of  Print- 
ing ^.  D.  1440,  by  John  Guttenhargh^  ^  German^  an 
Alderman  of  5-/r^j^^r^6.  The  Hollanders  afcribe  it  to 
^  X.  Cojier^  zCithen  of  Harlem^  who  contriv'd  the  gluti- 
nous Ink  now  made  ufe  of  in  all  Prefles. 

F  R  Q  M  Holland  the  Art  of  Printing  was  brought  in- 
to England  by  Caxton  and  Turner^  about  the  Year  1471, 
whom  King  Henry  VI.  fent  thither  to  learn  that  My- 
ilery.  Thefe  two  Fellows,  not  l:)eing  able  to  gain  their 
End  there,  cunningly  wheedi'd  into  England  one  Fre- 
derick Corjellis^z  Dutch  Printer  at  Harlem.  This  mer- 
cenary Foreigner  having  made  his  firft  Eflay  ^tOxford^ 
fet  up  Pmting-houfes  at  fFeJirninfier^  St.  Jlbans^  and 


•*  n^ylixi'i  Cofmogr^  9^  China. 
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mrcefier-    N.  B.  the  Dutch  taught  us  to  print  Books  ' 
|but  againll  their  Will,  for  we  pirated  or  Itole  the  Aix 
iirom  em.  ^ 

cS  ?  "^  T^  Gunpowder  are  foreign  Inventions-,  bein? 
fiift  found  out  by  Barthold  Swartz,  a  Clergyman  if 
^m^^y  about  the  Year  1330,  in  the  Dayf  of  oS 
Richard  II  Qu_een  Elizabeth  was  the  firrt  that  caused 
Gun-powder  to  be  made  in  England,  which  before  that 
time  was  purchas'd  of  Foreigners  at  exceffive  Rates 

But  nothing  has  prov'd  fo  advantageous  to  Endand 
as  the  Art  of  Navigation  by  the  Magn^'et,  by  which  we 
now  can  mverfe  all  Parts  of  the  Ocean,  'an J  travel  u^ 
on  it  by  Night  and  Day  with  equal  Safety.  Whereas 
before^  this  imgnetick  Difcovery,  our  Mariners  we?e 
chain  d  to  the  Extremities  of  the  Land ;  they  only  cS 
ed  or  crept  by  the  Sea-Aore,  conducing  themfelves  in 
accidental  Rambles  by  the  Pole  or  Lea'ding-St^  (from 
whence  our  Lead-Hone  or  Load.ftone.)  ^ 

clammque,  affixus  ^  harens, 
Nufquam  amittebat,  oculofyuefub  aftra  tenehat.  Virg.  1. 2, 
•——His  faften'dHand  the  Rudder  keep. 
Andfix'd.on  Heaven,  his  Eyes  repelling  fleep. 
'T IS  agreed,  that  this  admirable  Art,  the  Mariner's 

wS^rj/T'  T  by^F^-Wr,  butwhethe? 

[  c-m?  Wn^  W?  a;^^«./;^./,  zPortugueJe,  ox  German, 

can  t  learn.  ^  Whoever  he  was,  we  muit  own  him  to 

'  J'r^'"?"^  Benefaftor  to  the  World,  and  one  who 

kulariv  5f  fL? T^r'^  ^f^;^^.r^.,^.,  Hannibals,  par- 
icularly  pf  England-  for  it  is  by  this  Invention  that 
lie  Treafures  of  diftant  World/ are  tranfported  nto 
S«|W,  and  that£«^^«^  gives  Laws  to  foreignShois 
JoME  are  of  Opinion  that  we  had  Printik  dnl 
^ery,  and  our  Knowledge  of  the  Load-ilone  imAchim, 

becaufc 
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becaufe  thefe  were  not  known  in  Eturope  till  about  the" 
Year  11785  which  was  the  time  that  feveral  Strangers, 
among  others  5.  Oderic^  an  Italian^  Ay  ton  an  Armenian^ 
and  Paulus  Fenetus^  went  into  that  Country  with  the  \ 
Tartars  J  of  the  Family  of  Juena. 

Telescopes,  lo  very  ufe{ul5  efpecially  at  Sea,^^ 
were  invented  by  James  Metius  of  Amfterda?n^  tho'  oft  c 
afcrib'd  to  Galikas^  who  only  improved  the  Invention.  ^■ 

The  Cafting  of  Bells  is  an  Art  deriv'd  from  the| 
Jews  J  tho'  others  fay  Bells  are  of  an  Epifcopal  Extrac-J 
tion,  being  firft  invented  about  A.  D.  400,  by  Pauli-"^ 
nus  Biibop  of  Nola^  a  Town  in  Campania^  and  from^ 
thence  are  call'd  in  Latin  Campana'^  NoU,  Well'j 
then,  when  we  are  rung  to  Church,  it  is  by  the  Voice 
of  a  Foreigner. 

P  A  G  A  N  s  had  Bells  in  their  Temples;  OU,  Augujlm 
the  Emperor  was  the  firft  who  ordered  Bells  to  be  hung- 
in  the  higheft  Place  of  the  Temple  oi  Jupiter  Capito-^ 
Vinus^  at  the  ringing  of  which  the  Heathens  were  wont 
to  meet  at  their  Aflemblies  and  Baths;  and  here  I  wou'd 
ask  the  Men  of  Noife,  if  when  Bells  ring,  the  Mu- 
fick  be  not  fo'reign  ?  . 

Clog  k  s,  Sun-Dials,  and  Mufical  Inftruments,  are 
ancient  Iftveiitions,  nbt  known  in  -England^  till  brought 
hither  by  foreign  HaAds.  Severinus  Boetius^  ^  hmom 
i?^;j^(^;^  Philofopher,  is  the' firft  mentioli'd  by  Latin 
Authorsas  the  Contriver  of  Clock-work.  Hour-Glaffes 
were  invented  by  the-5'/V/7i^.^jr,  as  the  Gnomons  of  Dials 
were  by  AMxdmander  the  Philofopher. 

'Tis  from  Foreigners  we  are  taught,  to  know  the 
Hours  of  the  Day  and  Night.  Wheil  the  Clock  ftrike^, 
'tis  the^ound  of  a  Foreigner.  WheA  you' look  at  youy 
Diafe  and  Watches,  you  confult  Foreigners  how  the 
Time- g<>es.  Our  Days  alfo  are  reck6ri'd  by  Nighty  ac- 
cordingi  to  the^old  Qerfdm'Mo^z^  .as nhis  Day  forC^ 
nigfatv  that  is,  fourteen  Nights  aiter. 

^  Nor 


Nor  can  we  atiy  longer  allow  the  Sons  oF  Jpelles^ 
Gaddo^  Gaddi^  and  Giotto^  to  draw  Foreigners  in  Ivory 
black,  becaufe  the  noble  Art  of  Painting,  'by  which 
they  live,  is  a  foreign  Invention. 
'  Coaches  are  Foreigners,  being  a  Conveniency 
firfl:  invented  in  Hungary^  and  there  call'd  Cotzki^  tho* 
others  fay  they  were  contriv'd  by  Eri^lhonius  (the  4th 
King  of  the  Athenians  after  Amphi^iion)  to  hide  the  De- 
formity of  his  Legs*  The  next  Turn,  Madam,  you 
take  in  your  Coach,  remember  you  fit  in  a  foreign  Houfe, 
(for  Coaches  are  portable  Houfes,)  and  if  your  Galfridos 
be  not  Barbary  or  Flanders^  doubtlefs  the  Black  behind 
the  Coach  is  a  double-dy'd  Foreigna*. 

According  to  the  old  Diftinftion,  there  are  five 
things  that  were  not  known  in  England  till  about  the 
.ifth  Year  of  i/^/^ry  VIII.   or  thereabouts ^  mz. 
fturkies^  Carps^  Hops^  P.kcarel^  and  Beer^ 
Came  fir [i  into  England  all  in  one  Year, 

N  A  Y,  Madam,  but  for  Outlandifh  Inftru^lors,  your 
-Suit  of  Linnen  would  not  make  fo  bright  an  Appea- 
rance 5  for  the  Art  of  Starching  is  what  the  Englijh 
•  knew  nothing  of  till  they  were  taught,  and  that  not 
very  long  ago,  by  Foreigners. 

I T  was  in  the  Year  i  f  64,  that  Mrs.  Dinghen  vanden 
PlaJJ}^  born  at  I'ecnen  in  Flanders^  came  to  London^  and 
was  the  firft  who  taught  Starching  in  thofe  Days  of 
Impurity.  Our  Hiftorians  go  farther,  and  condefcend 
to  inform  us,  that  her  Price  was  about  five  Pounds  to 
teach  how  to  ftarch,  and  twenty  Pounds  how  to  feethe 
Starch  ^  and  that  in  a  little  time  fhe  got  an  Eftate,  be- 
ing greatly  encourag'd  by  Gentlemen  and  Ladies. 

A  D  D  to  thefe,  that  the  decent  Fafhion  of  Womeiis 
riding  upon  jSide-Saddles,  was  firft  taught  us  by  a  Fo- 
reigner, viz,  Anne^  Daughter  to  Charles  IV.  a  German^ 
and  Queen  to  Richard  IL  Till  then  the  Women  rode 
siftride^  as  the  Men  do. 

CHAP. 


CHAP.    IV^ 

Ignorance  in  Perfe^ion.  Hebrew  is  Herefy.  No  nelx^ 
Sumpfimus/^r  old  Mumpfimiis.  Englilh/j  Dutcli.  Jt 
People  without  a  "Tongue.  Oxford  not  Oxford.  •  Hete^ 
rogeneous  Colk£iions.  Oxford  and  Oliver.  Cajirated 
Libraries.  Gregorian  Degrees.  Two  whimfical  Stu- 
dents. Alma  Mater  under,  the  Tuition  of  Strangers, 
Englifh  Schools  foreign  Nurferies.  Engliihmen //V/ 
Engliihmen. 

WE  will  next  inquire  into  the  Geriealogy  of  our 
Sciences  and  Letters,  and  upon  a  fliort  Survey, 
we  lliall  find  'em  all  to  be  of  a  foreign  Extra6tion  -y  and 
that  England  was  remov'd  but  one  degree  from  the 
Land  o^  Gotham^  when  Strangers  firil  furniih'd  us  with 
new  Intelleftuals- 

I T  was  Alfred  the  Great  who  Hiid,  that  Upon  his  Ar- 
rival in  England  he  knew  not  one  Prielt  South  of  Hum- 
bert who  underftood  his  Service  in  Latin,  or  could 
tranflate  an  Epillle  into  Engliih  3  nor  any  Peffons  in- 
deed that  could  fo  much  as  read  Engliih,  South  of 
Thames  *. 

J  N  the  Time  of  Henry  the  V L  the  Earl  of  Shrews'^ 
burfs  Motto  was,  Sum  Talbot i  pro  occidere  inimicos  meos^ 
iThe  belt  Latin  the  Chaplain  could  afford. 

V  E  R  s  T  E  G  A  N,  in  his  Antiquities,  printed  i6of , 
tells  us.  That  a  principal  Courtier  writing  to  a  Perfon 
of  Authority  in  the  North  about  Training  of  Men,  and 
providing  Furniture  for  War,  will'd  him  to  Equip  his 
Horfes. — —The  Gentleman,  with  fome  Labour,  came 
to  underftand  all  the  Letter  except  Equips  the  Senfe  of 
which  none  in  the  Country  being  able  to  find,  oblig'd 

him 
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him  to  fend  a  MdTenger  to  Court  on  purpofe  to  learn 
the  Meaning  of  it. 

Pope  Clement  the  VI.  ele£ting  Lewis  of  SpamVnncc 

of  the  Fortunate  IJlands  ^tht  £ngli/h  Amh9.({^dovs^tRome^ 

concluding  'em  to  be  the  Brittjh  Ijlands^  haften'd  Home, 

I  to  inform  the  Government  of  its  Danger  from  a  faucy. 

Pope. 

E  V  E  N  in  Queen  jE//;2^^^/;??'s  Reign,  A.  D.  iff  9^  the 
inferior  Clergy  could  fcarce  read  their  Bibles,  therefore 
are  directed,  by  her  f3d  InjunSlion^  to  con  over  their 
Leflbn  before-hand  once  or  twice,  to  the  Intent  they 
might  read  better"^. 

But  this  is  nothing  in  Comparifori  to  Ages  before, 
when  the  Monk  faid,  the  Greek  was  a  forbidden  Lan- 
guage to  underftand  it  5  efpecially,  Hebrew  border'd 
upon  Herefy.  Gr^cum  non  eft  legi^  or  as  Efpenc^us  has 
it,  Greece  nojfe  fufpeUum^  Hebraice^  frope  h^reticum. 

S  o  great  was  their  Ignorance  not  only  of  Greek,  but 
of  Latin  alfo,  tho'  their  Service  was  in  Latin,  that  a 
Prieft  baptiz'd  in  nomine  Patria  ^  Filia  ^  Spiritual 
fan5la.  Remarkable  is  that  of  an  old  Prieft  in  Henry 
VIIL  who  read  Mumpftmus  Domine  for  Sumpfimus  5  and 
being  admonifh'd  of  it,  faid,  he  had  done  fo  for  30 
Years,  and  would  not  leave  his  old  Mumpftmus  for  their 
newSumpJimus^, 

I  By  this  Sketch  we  may  eafily underftand  whatavaft 
Spread  of  Ignorance  there  was  over  the  Kingdom  irr 
thofe  Days  of  our  Acquaintance  with  our  Dear  Selvesr 
only. 

I N  the  midft  of  this  melancholy  Chaos,  equipt  with 
Store  of  native  Ignorance  and  Blindnefs,  did  Foreigners 
find  us,  when  we  firft  lighted  our  Candle  at  their  Lamp  3; 
and  ever  lince  our  fix'ft  Illumination  by  Foreigners,  they 

E  have 
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have  conflantly  fupply'd  us  with  OR,  yea  and  fnuft  our 
Candles  too,  to  make  'em  burn  brighter.  More  parti- 
cularly it  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve  here  how  our 
Englijh  Language  is  of  a  foreign  Original,  and  how  our 
Schools  are  foreign  Nurferies. 

I .  T  H  E  Englijh  Tongue,  which  Children  derive  from 
their  Nurfes,  is  compos'd  of  Words  pickt  from  foreign 
Languages,  as,  Latin^  Dutch ^  and  old  Saxon :  It  has  the 
greatell  Affinity  with  the  Dutch.  I  have  read  of  an 
Englijhman  Travelling  by  a  Dutch  Waggoner  in  U^efi-- 
Flanders^  heard  the  Waggoner  calling  to  his  Man  thus, 

De  Stringen  is  lojfen^  hinden  de  Stringen  TVagen  veft-y 
that  is,  the  String  is  loofe,  bind  the  String  on  the  Wag- 
gon fail. 

The  Truth  on't  is,  we  have  been  always  on  the  Bor- 
rowing 5  Our  Land  we  borrow'd  from  the  old  jBr/V^/'/^j', 
with  an  Intention  never  to  repay  'cm :  Our  Kings  we 
borrow  from  Abroad,  and  are  never  eafy  with  ^em  or 
without  'em :  Our  Riches  we  borrow  from  Foreigners, 
and  pay  'em  with  Railing :  Our  Language  we  borrow 
from  the  Dutch^  and  curfe  'em  with  our  Tongue.  In  fhort, 
were  we  oblig'd  to  repay  all  our  borrowed  Words,  we 
ihould  be  Foreigners  to  our  felves,  a  Bird  without  Fea- 
thers, a  People  without  a  Tongue. 

z.  I  NOW  proceed  to  our  Schools,  that  are  foreign 
Nurferies,  and  to  the  Books  read  there,  that  are  foreign 
Authors.  N.  B.  Our  Letters  are  borrowed  from  foreign 
Alphabets. 

Grammar  (that  handles  thofe  Rules  which  be- 
long to  the  Philofophy  of  Letters,  and  without  which 
we  could  have  no  Acquaintance  with  the  dead  Tongues, 
in  which  are  contain'd  the  Treafures  of  Learning)  is  a 
foreign  Art.  While  we  are  in  our  Grammar  and  the 
Claflicks,  we  are  taught  how  to  converfe  with  Foreig- 
ners in  their  own  DiSe<3:  j  and  eyen  to  fpeak  Engliih 

is 
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is  made  criminal,  asid  brings  the  little  Tranfgreflbr  un- 
der the  Difcipline  of  the  Ferula,  efpecially  if  he  be  a 
Pupil  to  Homer  and  Virgil^  two  learned  Foreigners. 

Poetic K  Compofiircs,  in  all  their  Kinds,  (their 
Blemifhes  excepted)  are  Imitations  of  Foreigners,  whe- 
ther they  be  Epic,  Lyric,  Pindaric,  or  otherwife.  Aftro- 
nomy  had  its  Birth  in  Chaldea,  Geometry  was  born 
in  Egypt.     Rhetoric,  an  Empedockan  Invention. 

W  E  muft  not  forget  Oxford^  from  whence  a  young 
Student  oblig'd  me  with  a  Letter  to  this  Effect  by  the 
laft  Poft>  1^/2. 

^ That  he  could  not  think  himfelf  to  be  in  Old 

England^  for  all  Things  look'd  with  a  foreign  Air.  By 
the  Number  of  Coffee-houfes  he  thought  himfelf  at 
Conjiantinopk.  By  the  fumptuous  Buildings  and  Acade- 
mical Habits  he  concluded  himfelf  to  be  at  Rome,  In 
viewing  the  Colleges  and  Halls,  he  fancy'd  himfelf  to 
be  taking  a  Turn  in  the  Lyaeum^  Areopage,  and  Por- 
tico's of  Greece.  When  he  v/as  among  the  Ladies  at 
the  Tea-Table,  he  faw  China  and  Japan.  A  Sight  of 
the  Phyfick-Gardens  made  him  think  himfelf  at  Mont- 
pelier-j  and,  adds  he,  I  fancy'd  my  felf  at  Paris  when  I 
heard  French  fpoken  in  fuch  Perfe£tion.  Then  con- 
cludes, that  the  City  of  Oxford  indeed  had  a  Mungrel- 
Afpeft,  or  fomething  ofthe  Native  as  well  as  Foreigner  3 
but  the  Univerfity  qua  talis^  was  a  Corporation  of  mere 
Foreigners,  and  that  he  defir'd  no  other  Sight  of  Foreign 
Parts,  but  what  he  faw  in  Oxford^  nor  any  better  En- 
tertainment, than  converfing  with  the  Learned  among 
the  Romans  and  Greeks^  who  were  fo  much  in  Vogue 
there. 

F  o  R  the  Benefit  of  Junior  Sophiilers,  I  obferve  far- 
ther, that  in  your  publick  and  private  Libraries,  Gentle- 
men, there  are  a  Colle£tion  of  Foreigners  ^  this  might 
be  eafily  made  out  by  an  Indu6tion  of  Particulars  3  but 
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I  fliall  only  take  Noticeof  afewPecitiaritieSjby  which 
you  value  your  felves.  Sir  T'homas  Bodley  (who,  by  the 
way,  was  educated  at  Geneva)  the  Founder  of  the  Bod^  | 
leian^  fent  Men  beyond  Sea,  on  purpofe  to  buy  Books  ^ 
in  France^  Italy^  Spain^  and  Germany^  in  ufmn  Oxonian. 
And  a  poor  Library  it  had  been,  if  composed  only  of 
native  Produftions,  without  foreign  Supplements. 

In  the  Year  ifiip,  the  then  Earl  ox  Pembroke  gave 
you  all  that  curious  CoUeftion  of  Greek  Manufcripts  he 
had  bought  ot  Francifco  Barroccio^  a  Venetian  Gentle- 
man, which  are  efteem'd  the  moft  valuable  Parcel  of 
Books  that  ever  came  into  England  at  one  Time.  Nor 
mull  we  forget  Oliver  Cromwell^  who  is  one  of  your 
Benefactors^  for  he  bought  thofe  Manufcripts,  which 
that  noble  Earl  had  referv'd  for  his  own  Ufe,  and  made 
a  Prefent  of  'em  to  Oxford  :  To  fay  nothing  of  the 
Eaftern  Colleftions  made  by  Sir  Th.  Roe^  Archbifhop 
Laud^  by  Digby^ Huntingdon^  P ocock^^c. th^tno\7zdiom 
your  Shelves. 

Thus  your  Libraries  fhine  by  foreign  Beams  >  arid 
if  this  be  not  fufficicnt  to  conciliate  your  Veneration  to 
Foreigners,  I  advife  you  to  caftrate  your  Libraries, 
banifhall  Foreigners  and  their  Offspring  out  of 'em,  and 
then  propagate  the  Art  of  Learning  if  you  can.  If  I 
am  not  miltaken,  the  very  Wall  that  enclofes  your 
Theatre,  is  adorn'd  with  foreign  Characters,  i.  c.  anci- 
ent Greek  Infcriptions. 

Your  Scholaftick  Degrees  are alfoDiftin6tionsbor- 
row'd  from  Foreigners,  and  are  comparatively  butbio- 
dern  Things,  being  invented  in  the  Lateran  Council^  A. 
D.  iiif,  thp'  Pope  Gregory  feems  to  be  thefirft  who 
diltinguilli'd  the  Degrees  of  Batchelors,  Licentiate,  and 
Mafter  or  Do6tor. 

When,  Gentlemen,  you  infl:ru6t  your  Pupils,  is  it 

H^ot  out  of  foreign  Syllems?  When  you  converfe  with 

^  '  'em. 
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em,  is  it  not  in  a  foreign  Diale6l  ?  When  you  eat  and 
iJrink,  your  Wine  and  Bread  are  French  ^  your  Tea  a 
Native  of  China  j  your  CoflFee  a  torrily'd  Arabian  j  your 
Manners,  indeed,  are  EngUJh,  Oh,  Daughter  of  ^/i?<?;^j, 
how  art  thou  fallen ! 

Upon  the  Firft  of  Augufl  laft,  a  certain  Fellow  of 
a  College,  much  lamenting  the  Growth  of  Foreigners, 
as  he  was  inftruftmg  his  Pupils  out  o£ Burgerfdic^'^nd  Here- 
hord^  referring  'em  at  the  fame  time  to  other  Logical 
Syftems^  which,  it  feems,  prov'd  to  be  Foreigners,  a 
whimfical  fiery  Youth  ask'd  his  Tutor,  what  Country- 
men thefe  Authors  were,  for  he  had  never  heard  of 'em 
at  Eaton  ?  He  anfwer'd,  they  were  born  Abroad  5  Here- 
hord  wzs^drimkenDutchmanj  AriJlGtle '^Greek^  Ramus^ 
Defcartes^  Du  Hamel  were  Frenchmen.  Ay,  faid  the 
Youth,  How  come  Foreigners  to  be  Inftru6tors  in  an 
Englijh  Univerfity  ?  What,  Oxford  a  Pupil  for  Foreig- 
ners !  But,  adds  he,  what  Authors  muft  we  read  in  o- 
ther  Parts  of  Philofphy  ?  In  Ethicks,  faid  the  Mafter, 
Le  Grand^  Seneca^  Plato^  and  Puffendorf  de  Officio  ho- 
minis  J  who  was  a  Swede  ^  with  CarmichaeV%  Notes  5  this 
laft  is  Profeflbr  of  Philofophy  in  the  Univerfity  of 
Glafgow^  and  a  very  learned  Gentleman.  In  Natural 
Philofophy,  Le  Clerc^  Rohault^  Du  Hamel^  all  French^ 
men.  In  Opticks,  Aquilonius^  VtteUio^  Henry  Van  Ettens, 
In  Allronomy,  read  Ptolomy^  or  rather  Copernicus^  who 
was  a  Pruffian^  and  "fycho  Brahe^  a  Dane.  In  Mathe- 
maticks,   Euclid  the   Alexandrian^   with  De  Chales^  a 


Frenchman^  Galtruchius- 

Lord  have  Mercy  upon  me,  faid  the  Pupil !  did 
my  Father  fend  me  hither  to  be  tutor'd  by  a  Junto  of 
Foreigners?  Apago!  Monflrum  horrendum. I'll  con- 
tent my  felf  with  our  old  Country  Authors,  Firgil  and 
Horner^  Ovid  and  Juvenal.  All  thefe,  faid  the  Tutor, 
are  Foreigners:  If  it  be  fo,  replies  he,  I  am  refolv'd  tQ 

unlearn 
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unlearn  'em  all^  for  it  fhall  never  be  faH  that  a  true-bom: 
Englijloman  is  beholden  to  Foreigners  for  his  Lear-i 
ning. 

Another  being  defign'd  for  Phyfick,  convers'd 
much  with  an  eminentDoftor  who  advifed  him  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  Materia  Medica^  and  in  the  Courfe 
of  his  Studies  and  Praftice^  to  have  a  peculiar  Regard 
to  Galen^  Hippocrates^  Borehave^  Baglivi^  Van  Helmont^ 

Belini^  Malphegi^  Bore  Hi The  two  firft  are  of  the 

EJe  of  Phyfick,  and  the  reft  of  the  bene  EJfe  of  it. 

S I R,  fays  the  young  Man,  thefe  be  uncouth  Names, 
are  they  IriJJj  oxManksMen?  Neither,  fays  theDo6tor> 
but  learned  Men  who  flourifh'd  in  foreign  Parts.  Galen 
"was  oi  Pergamos  in  ylfia^  a  moft  excellent  Phyfician  in 
the  fccond  Century,  and  Contriver  of  the  Method  us'd 
in  Phylick  ever  fince.  Hippocrates^  who  is  defervedly 
ftil'd  the  Prince  of  PhyficianSy  was  born  in  Co^  an  Ifland 
in  the  Archipelago :  He  taught  us  the  firft  Precepts  of 
the  Art  y  his  Aphorifms  you  can't  be  without.  VanHel- 
mont  and  Borelli^  one  ^^Bruffelite^  the  other  ^Dutchman. 
Bagliviy  Belinij  and  Malphigij  are  the  Wonders  of  Italy. 

Let's  now  turn  the  Tables,  and  fuppofe  that  in  all 
foreign  Schools  their  Boys  were  for  6  or  7  Years  ob- 
liged to  learn  Englijh^  as  ours  are  Latin  and  Greek^ 
would  not  they  be  ftil'd  Englijh  Schools^  and  would  not 
EngUjlrmen  think  themfelves  highly  honour'd  ?  By  Parity 
of  Reafon,  our  Schools,  which  are  erefted  over  all  the 
Land,  may  be  denominated  Foreign  Schools^  becaufe  in  'em 
ai^e  taught  foreign  Learning  and  Languages. 

L  E  T  us  farther  fuppofe,  that  in  foreign  Univerfities 
all  their  Students  were  taught  in  the  Englijh  Tongue, 
jis  ours  are  in  Latin  j  that  their  Claflick  Authors  and 
Philofophical  Syftems  were  Englijh^  as  ours  are  Latin -y 
that  their  Academical  Degrees,  Scholaftick  Habits, 
their  Eatables  and  Drinkables,  were  all  Englijh^  as  thofc 

of 
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>f  Oxford  are  foreign ;  would  not  this  make  EngUJIjnten^ 
EngUJhmen  5  Proud  of  themfelves  and  Defpifers  of  all 
others,  and  at  the  fame  time  (with  very  great  Conli- 
ftency  and  Gratitude  peculiar  to  our  felves)  revile  them. 


CHAP.    V. 

Engliili  Gentiles,  Pope  Gregory^  Benevolence.  Strange 
Lights  feen  at  Canterbury  and  Rochefter.  Our  felves 
deliver  d  from  our  felves.  Englifh  Lords  a?id  Lewis. 
Englifh  Crown  in  the  Vatican.  A  Fire  in  Coventry* 
Germans  in  our  Divinity  Chairs.  Gallick  and  Italian 
Models.  All  the  World  in  England.  Englilhmen  to  the 
very  lafi.  Cowley.  In  what  Senfe  a  Nation  may  and 
may  not  he  in  Danger  from  Foreigners.  A7;^^  William 
and  King  George  Natives  to  England  5  Ring 
Charles  and  King  James  Foreigners  to  it. 

OUR  Religion,  if  I  'may  fo  fpeak,  is  a  Foreigner. 
Our  Chriftianity,  and  the  Corruption  of  it,  we 
derive  from  Rome^  as  we  do  Proteftantifm  (or  the  Re- 
formation of  it)  from  Germany^  Name  and  Thing. 

Our  Sa.xon  Fore-fathers,  when  they  came  firft  into 
England^  were  profefled  Pagans,  Sinners  of  the  Gentiles^ 
and  continued  fo  till  about  A.  D.  fp(5.  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great  difpatch'd  Auftin  the  Monk  hither,  with  a 
numerous  Train  of  foreign  Ecclefiafticks,  to  convert 
us  to  the  Chriftian  Faith :  In  Confideration  of  which, 
he  was  made  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  ^  fo  that  our 
EngUflj  Chriftianity  is  the  EfFeft  of  Pope  Gregory^  great 
Benevolence  j  and  in  this  we  differ  from  the  old  Britainsy 
who  received  their  Chriftianity  directly  from  Jerufalem^ 
either  by  fome  Apoftlc  or  Apoftolical  Men  >  but  we 
had  ours  from  Rome^  by  the  Hands  of  an  Italian  Monk. 

Most 
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Most  of*  our  firft  Biihops  were  Foreigners  ;  th 
firil  Five  Archbifhops  of  Canterbury  were  fo,  as  Aufiin 
Laurentius^  Melitus^  Jufius^  HonoriuSy  and  we  read  oi 
at  leall  Nine  more  Foreigners  who  were  our  Archbi- 
fliops.  The  three  firil  Bifhops  oiRochefier^  as  Juftus^  Ro- 
manus^  Paulinas^  were  Foreigners  and  Predeceflbrs  to  Fa- 
ther/r^mj.  Af^/////j  of //^/)'wasthefirilBi{hopofZ^;^- 
^^;^5  and  was  fucceeded  by  a  great  many  other  Foreig- 
ners. BirinuSj  an  Italian  Prieft,  was  the  firft:  Bifhop  of 
IVinchejier^  and  fucceeded  by  Agtlhert^  a  Frenchman. 
The  firft:  Biftiop  of  Norwich  was  FeliiK  a  Burgundian^. 

Strange  Sight !  Foreign  Kings  on  the  Throne ; 
Foreign  Biftiops  at  the  Head  of  the  Church.  If  ever 
the  Englijh  Church  was  in  Danger,  furely  it  was  now, 
when  it  Ihin'd  by  a  borrowed  Light,  when  her  Kings 
and  Biftiops  were  the  Produ£t  of  foreign  Nations.  And 
yet  the  Bufti  was  fo  far  from  being  confum'd,  that  it 
was  not  on  Fire. 

N  o,  Gentlemen,  our  Danger  is  not  from  Foreign- 
ers, but  from  our  felves,  and  our  Dehrerance  from 
them.  England  is  by  Heylin  compar'd  to  a  great  Ani- 
mal, that  will  never  die  till  it  kills  it  felf  The  Storms 
that  have  threatned  our  Ruin,  have  been  always  rais'd 
by  true-born  Englijlomen. 

When  ICing  John  turned  Englijh  Tyrant,  the  Eng'- 
lijh  Lords  addrcfs'd  themfclves  to  PMi^  King  oi  France^ 
for  Relief,  promifing  to  fubmit  to  his  Son  Lewis  as 
their  Sovereign,  if  he  would  fend  him  over  to  deliver 
'em  from  themfelves.  He  compiy'd  with  'em  5  and  foon 
after  Prince  Lewis  landed  at  Sandwich^  where  they  fwore 
Allegiance  to  him-j*. 

But  for  Flenry  the  Fourth^  King  oi  France^  who 
difcover'd  to  King  James  the  Gun-Powder-Plot,  the 
Church  and  State  had  been  blown  up.  I  x 

^  See  Godwyn'j  Caahgue  of  Bl/Jjoj^s,  atid  yor^ll  find  a  great  mmjf  2awrf, 
f  Baker,  ^  171. 


1 T  was  a  foreign  Prince  that  refcuM  the  Church  oF 
England  from  her  late  Danger  under  King  J^;^^j  the  lid. 
that  file  was  brought  into  by  Englijhmen^  and  an  Englijb 
King  at  the  Head  of 'em*  In  a  Word,  could  we  keep 
bur  felves  from  our  felves^  there  were  no  Danger  from 
without.  When  Balaam  could  not  reach  Ifrad\7ix\x 
his  Gurfes^  he  found  out  a  Way  to  corrupt  'em  by 
Whoredom^  that  drew  'em  into  Idolatry^  and  fo  de- 
ftroy'd  'em  by  themfelves. 

A  N  b^  but  for  King  George,  another  Royal  Fo- 
reigner^ the  late  RebelHon,  hatcht  under  the  Govern- 

ment  of  a  Native  Q;^ had  overturn'd  the  Founda-^ 

tions  in  Church  and  State^  and  the  Englijh  Crown  had 
tiow  been  hung  up  in  the  Vatican^  as  a  Trophy  of  Ro- 
mijh  Conquefts,  and  the  Bloody  Banner  of  Rome  had 
been  difplay'd  in  the  Bowels  o£  England, 

Our  Reformation  from  Popery  is  a  BlefSng  we  allb 
owe  to  Foreigners  5  this  glorious  Day  dawn'd  in  Ger^ 
many^  A.  D.  if  17^  from  whence  that  Beam  of  Light 
was  foon  tranfmitted  to  us. 

^^  I N  King  Henry  VIII.  his  Time^  German  Books 
*^  (faith  Dr.  Burnet)  were  brought  into  England^  and 
^^  tranflated  into  Englijh^  and  many  were  converted  by 
*^  'em.  Upon  this,  a  hot  Perfecution  was  vigoroufly 
^^  fet  on  Foot  by  the  Clergy,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
*'  fix  Men  and  Women  were  burnt  in  Coventry  in  Paf- 
^^  /^/^-.^^^jonly  for  teaching  their  Children  the  Creed, 
^^  Lord's  Prayer,  and  Ten  Commandments  in  Englijh\. 

B  Y  Archbifhop  Cranmer's  Means,  divers  learned  Pro- 
teftant^  Came  over  into  England^  as  Peter  Martyr^  who 
Iread  Divinity  Lectures  in  Oxford;,  as  Martin  Bucer  and 
Paulus  Fagius  did  in  Cambridge^. 

T  It  u  s,  in  ihort^  we  are  Debtors  to  Foreigners  for 
biir  Reformation,  and  not  only  the  Things  but  the 

F  very 
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very  l^^ratProtefiant  is  foreign^  the  Original  of  which 
was  thus : 

The  German  Reformers^  in  i  fi9')  giving  in  a  Joint* 
Proteftation^  to  the  Imperial  Chamber  at  Spires^  which 
contain'd  the  Grounds  of  their  Separation  from  ihtRo^ 
mijh  Churchy  were  from  thence  eall'd  Protejiants^  a  Name 
we  arc  juftly  fond  of. 

Further,  Oxxx  Englijh  JVorJhiph  contriv'd  after 
a  foreign  Alodel^  which  Fil  give  you  in  the  Words  of 
the  Clergyman's  Fade  Mecum^  Book  z.Edit.  3.  Chap.  ^. 
Pope  Gregory^  in  his  Inftruftions  to  Auftin^  gives 

him  great  Liberty,  as  to  the.Ufe  of  a  Liturgy^  viz. 

That  he  fhould  chufe  what  he  thought  moft  plea- 
^^  fing  to  the  Almighty,  whether  that  u(cd  in  Rome^ 
'^  in  Gaul^  or  in  any  other  Church, 

^^  'T I  s  thought  he  chofe  the  Gallick  Forms,  in  ref- 
^^  pcct  to  Bert  a  ^  Khig  Ethelberfs  Queen,  a  French 
'^  Lady,  tho'  'tis  not  improbable  that  he  left  his  Bre- 
^'  thren,  the  other  Bifhops  of  England  to  the  fame  Li- 
"  berty  which  the  Pope  had  given  him^. 

But  the  Succeflbrs  of  Gregory^  and  Auftin^  within 
lefs  than  two  Centuries,  departed  from  this  Temper^ 
and  got  it  enafted  in  the  Council  of  C/^w-«y^^^,  An.-j^z. 
That  nothing  fhall  be  fung  or  faid,  but  what  is  allow'd 
by  the  Cuilom  of  the  Roman  Church. 

I.  Alternate  finging  of  Pfalms  was  taken  from 
the  Church  of  Milan^  and  was  long  before  ufed  in  the 
Eaft. 

1.  Singing  Gloria  Patri^  Glory  to  the  Father, 
after  every  Pfalm^  was  firft  the  Prafitice  of  the  Gallick 
Church.  At  Rome  it  was  ufed  of  old,  but  after  the 
Refponforia. 

3.2^  Deum  was  composed  by  Amhrofe  oiMilan^  or 
Noetius  of  Triers. 

4.  The 


^  Bede,  //K  i.  ca^,  27.  ct  lib,  2.  fa^,  20* 
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4.  T  H  E  Creed  was  not  ufed  after  the  Gofpel  at  Romf; 
till  the  Year  10 14^  but  this  cuftom  began  in  Spain  in 

f .  Only  Epiflles  and  Gofpels  were  antiently  us'd 
at  Rome  5  but  in  the  Eaji  and  Gaul^  LefTons  out  of  the 
old  Teftament. 

6,  In  Rome^  of  Old,  there  were  no  Sermons 3  but 
at  Milan  J  and  in  the  Gallick  Church  5  every  Sunday, 

7.  Litanies  wer^  firfl:  ufed  in  the  Greek  Church,  af- 
terward in  the  Gallick^  and  from  thence  taken  by  the 
Church  o^  Rome-y  and  this  is  fpecially  true  of  the  fhort 
Litany^  or  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us. 

And  as  for  the  Gloria  Patri  (Glory  to  the  Father) 
Surfum  cordd^  Gloria  in  excelfis^  Prayers  for  the  whole 
State  of  Chrift's  Church,  Commemoration  of  Saints 
departed,  the  Words  of  the  Inftitution  of  the  Sacrament^ 
were  foreign  Inventions,  adds  he. 

Our  Creeds  (as  the  Nicene^  Athanafian^  and  th e vul- 
garly ftil'd  Apoftles)  our  Feftivals  and  Fails,  as  Chriji- 

masly  Epiphany^  Candlemas^  Lent^  our  Holy-days- arc 

foreign  Contrivances  3  as  are  alfo  the  Sacerdotal  Veil- 
ments,  Priefls  Cloaks,  Gowns,  Tippets,  Square  Caps^ 
Copes,  Hoods,  Surplices. — —  . 

Well  then,  fince  we  have  been  chriflianiz'd,  re- 
form'd,  and  taught  to  ^  fay  our  Prayers  by  Foreigners, 
let  us  no  piore  rail  at  our  befl  Benefactors,  but  enroll 
'em  among  our  Kalendar-SaintSj  as  the  Founders  of 
our  Mode  of  Worihip.  ' 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  we  have  been  infinite- 
ly obligM  by  Foreigners,  and  that  we  can  boaft  of  no- 
thing that's  Great  or  Good^  but  what  is  of  Exotick 
Growth.  Yea,  our  felves  originally,  as  well  as  our 
Glories^  are  of  a  foreign  Defcent.  Our  Father  was  an 
Amorite,  and  our  Mother  a  Hittite.  A  Frenchman^  a 
Briton^  a  Dane^  and  a  Saxon^  make  an  Englipman, 

Fq"^ 
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Foreign  Nations  have  emptyM  themfelves  of 
their  Treafures,  yea,  of  their  Kings  to  enrich  and  enr  „ 
noble  us.     The  Indies  are  come  into  England^  Athens  to| 
Oxford \vidi  Cambridge^  and  Rome  to  London.  .'  \ 

I  S  A  Y,  We  have  been  oblig'd,  and  we  ought  to  be  J 
grateful,  is  a  Rule  without  Exception.    But,  alas !        i 

'TVj  now  the  cheap  and  frugal  Fafbion^ 

Rather  to  hide^  than  pay  the  Obligation: 

Nay^  'tis  much  worfe  than  fo^ 

It  now  an  Artifice  do's  growy 

JVrongs  and  Outrages  to  do^ 

Lefi  Menfiou'd  think  we  owe,        Cowley. 

Before  I  conclude, 

I  S  H  A  L  L,  in  a  few  Words,  fliew  in  what  Senfe  q 
Nation  may^  and  may  not  hey  in  Danger  from  Foreigners -^ 
and  when  this  is  truly  ftated,you11foon  fee  how  Foreig- 
ners may  be  Friends,  and  Natives  Enemies  to  a  Land, 

W  H  E  N  a  Native  Prince  a£ts  the  Foreigner,  indeed, 
and  rules  by  Arbitrary  Power,  fuch  a  Kingdom  may  be 
faid  to  be  in  Danger:  On  the  other  hand,  I  pronounce 
that  Kingdom  fafe,  when  a  Foreign  Prince^  at  the  Head 
of  it,  a<as  the  Part  of  a  Father,  ^nd  of  an  honcft  Na- 
tive. 

S  o  then,  the  Danger  of.  England  is  not  from  thofq 
(let  'em  be  Foreigners,  or  who  they  will)  who  govern 
us  according  to  our  own  Laws  and  Cuftoms,  and  pre- 
ferve  the  Conftitution  in  Church  and  State  intire. 

O  N  the  contrary,  thofe  are  to  be  look t  upon  as  Foreign 
ners  and  Enemies  to  their  Country,  tho' Natives,  who 
by  Arbitrary  Government  dellroy  the  Rights,  Proper- 
ties, Liberties  and  Religion  of  their  Subieds,  as  King 
y^^^fi- f he  Second  did.  '       ^ 

Those 
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Those  EngUJhmen  therefore  mull:  be  reckoned  great 
Enemies,  and  worfe  than  Foreigners  to  their  Native 
Land,  who  are  for  clapping  a  Popilh  Head  upon  the 
Shoulders  of  a  Protellant  Church,  and  a  Proteftant 
iCrown  upon  his  Head,  who  is  fworn  by  the  Mafs  to 
root  out  the  Proteftant  Religion.  And  thofe  Foreig- 
ners  fhould  be  confider'd  as  Natives  and  Friends,  who 
govern  us  by  our  own  Confent,  and  who  guard  our 
eftablifh'd  Conftitution  againll  all  its  Enemies  at  Home 
and  Abroad. 

^  I N  this  fenfe,  King  TVilliam^  a  Foreigner,  was  a  Na^? 
tive  to  England^  for  when  Church  and  State  were  up^ 
on  the  Brink  of  Ruin,  he  hazarded  his  own  Life  for 
the  Refcue  of  both.  We  can't  forget  how  he  purg'd 
the  Temple,  whipped  out  the  Buyers  and  Sellers  >  and 
having  baniih'd  Popeiy,  clap'd  a  Succelfion-Chain  up-?  ' 
on  the  Door,  to  prevent  its  Return. 

S o  King  George  is  a  Native  to  Great  Britain  5 
for  he  do's  not  only  govern  Us  and  Himfelf  by  Erkglijh 
Laws,  but  gives  us  and  them  Prote£tion  againft  all  our 
Enemies  ^  ftudies  nothing  more  than  the  Elevation  of 
Englifh  Glory. 

The  Prince  of  Hepy  the  prefent  King  of  Sweden^  a 
Foreigner  there  ^  yet  an  boneft  natural  Swede^  becaufe 
he  is  in  the  real  Intereft  of  that  Kingdom,  and  governs; 
the  People  by  their  owii  Laws. 
O  N  the  other  hand. 

The  late  King  of  Smden^  a  Native,  was  anabfolutc 
jForeigner  to  his  ^Strbje<as,  becaufe  he  rul'd  'em  by  a 
defpotick,  arbitrary  Ha^d,  and  f4E)l-eign  Maxims,  that 
ruin'd  the  Nation.  s 

S.o  Lewis  theXIVth,  a  n^tdral  jRr^;^^^;;^^;?,  yet  a  cruel 
Foreigner  to  his  People,^ whom  he  rul'd,  or  rather 
prufh'd  with  a  Rod  ot  IrOn  ;  did  not  only  deftroy  his 
Proteftant  Subjefts^  but  the  Power  of  Parliaments,  and 

the 


the  native  Rights  of  all  his  Subjefts,  which  was  foon 
attended  with  univerfal  Slavery  and  Poverty. 

King  Charles  the  lid,  'tho'  born  in  En^landy  yef 
was  a  Foreigner  all  over,  being  engag'd  in  a  Foreign 
Interefl,  and  particularly  was  in  League  with  tht  French 
King  to  extirpate  the  Proteftant  Religion,  and  intro- 
duce Roman  CathoUck  Poppry  among  us  =^. 

King  James  the  lid,  born  at  Home,  but  a  Foreig- 
ner to  the  Religion  and  Liberties  of  his  Native  Land  j 
openly  profeft  the  Idolatry  of  Rome j  and  loft  his  Crown 
by  a  bold  Eflay  to  eftablim  it  in  England. 

Thus  I  have  made  it  out,  that  Foreigners  have 
been  fome  of  our  beft  Friends,  and  Natives  Sme  of  our 
worft  Enemies  s  and  that  in  England  there  is  nothing 
valuable  but  what  is  of  aForeig;n  Extra^ion.  ^  E.  D. 


^  ^n  eminent  Prelate  has  proved  it  at  large^  in  a  Serm$n  n^on  tht  ^cdu^im  ng 
Ireland,  Nov.  i6,  i6^i. 

p   I  N  I  s. 
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